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Another  Big  Export  Year 

American  agriculture  has  had  another  good 
year  in  world  trade.  The  figures  are  not  all 
in,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  volume 
of  our  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
on  June  30  was  the  largest  in  history.  So  was 
the  volume  that  moved  under  cash  sales. 

On  a  value  basis,  both  the  export  total  and 
the  sales  for  dollars  were  almost  a  record 
high  too. 

Export  sales  for  dollars  reached  an  esti- 
mated S3- 3  billion,  compared  with  $2.4  billion 
last  year.  They  represent  more  than  70  percent 
of  the  year's  exports.  The  rest  moved  out 
under  special  programs,  mainly  Public  Law 
480. 

Total  value  of  our  exports  for  the  fiscal 
year  is  expected  to  reach  $4.5  billion  and  may 
go  as  high  as  $4.6  billion,  second  only  to  the 
highest  value  we  have  yet  achieved — $4.7  bil- 
lion in  1957,  the  year  when  shipments  were 
stepped  up  by  the  Suez  crisis.  For  all  com- 
modities except  tobacco,  dairy  products,  and 
rye,  export  value  this  year  was  higher  than 
last  year. 

Several  commodities  set  alltime  export  rec- 
ords for  the  year — feed  grains,  soybeans,  pro- 
tein meal,  poultry  meat,  tallow,  and  cottonseed 
and  soybean  oil.  The  traditional  export  crops 
moved  well  too.  Rice  shipments  were  the 
second  largest  in  history,  cotton  exports  were 
twice  as  large  as  they  were  in  1959,  and  wheat 
exports  substantially  exceeded  last  year's  high 
level  of  443  million  bushels.  Lard  shipments 
were  the  second  largest  since  World  War  II. 

Biggest  markets  for  our  products  this  year, 
as  in  recent  years,  were  Britain,  Japan,  West 
Germany,  Canada,  and  the  Netherlands. 
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Modern  grain  elevator  at  Hapur,  contrasting 
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Above,  workers  move  coffee  to  the  drying  yord  from  the  fermentation  tanks.  Care- 
ful fermentation  is  a  vital  processing  step.  Right,  Guatemalan  girl  smiles  amid 
profusion  of  coffee  blooms.     Coffee  earns  three-fourths  of  Guatemala's  exchange. 


Coffee  Harvest  To  Be  Large 

International  Coffee  Agreement  is  continued  for  another  year  to 
insure  orderly  marketing  and  to  stabilize  prices  while  programs 
are  developed  to  bring  world  supplies  in  balance  with  demand. 


By  Winfield  C.  King 
Sugar  and  Tropical  Products  Branch 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 


Coffee  growers  are  going  to  pro- 
duce more  coffee  again  this  year  than 
will  be  used.  The  forthcoming  crop 
(1960—61)  may  be  10  percent  smaller 
than  last  year's  record  of  over  77 
million  bags,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
marketing  year — September  1961 — 
there  will  probably  be  a  supply  on 
hand  that  equals  2  years'  usual  exports 
— despite  the  fact  that  so  far  1959-60 
is  the  best  marketing  year  in  history, 
and  producers  hope  the  1960—61  year 
will  be  even  better. 

The  problem  of  too  much  coffee  is 
not  a  new  one.  Brazil — the  major 
producer — has  been  seriously  affected 
by  periodic  overproduction.  Through 
the  years,  it  has  instituted  several  pro- 
grams to  cope  with  marketing  prob- 
lems and  effect  the  orderly  disposal 
of  surpluses.  The  first  of  these  pro- 
grams was  inaugurated  as  far  back 


as  the  beginning  of  the  century.  At 
times  the  Brazilian  Government  has 
bought  up  coffee  and  stored  it  for 
later  sale,  and  on  two  occasions  it 
restricted  new  plantings.  In  the  1930  s 
the  oversupply  was  so  large  that  se- 
vere control  measures  had  to  be 
adopted.  These  included  destroying 
~8  million  bags  of  coffee  over  a  14- 
year  period. 

During  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  and  14  Latin  American  coun- 
tries participated  in  an  Inter-American 
Coffee  Agreement.  This  served  to 
regulate  the  industry  for  several  years. 

The  present  overproduction  is,  in 
a  large  part,  due  to  the  favorable 
prices  producers  have  received  for 
coffee  during  most  of  the  past  decade. 
It  became  one  of  the  most  profitable 
crops  in  many  areas,  and  this  stimu- 
lated large-scale  plantings  and  the  use 


of  better  cultural  practices.  Both  Lat- 
in America  and  Africa  had  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  planted  area,  and 
practically  every  coffee  growing  coun- 
try in  the  world  showed  some  expan- 
sion during  this  period. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  devel- 
opments in  the  international  coffee 
picture  has  been  the  rise  in  Brazilian 
output  in  recent  years.  A  large  part 
is  from  young  trees  planted  since 
1950  and  influenced  by  good  weather 
following  the  severe  frosts  in  1955. 
Another  important  development  has 
been  the  emergence  of  Africa  as  a 
major  coffee  supplier.  In  1959,  Afri- 
can coffee  accounted  for  23.3  percent 
of  world  coffee  trade,  compared  with 
8.3  percent  before  World  War  II. 

The  problems  of  overproduction 
and  the  attendant  threat  of  serious 
price  declines  are  especially  trouble- 
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some  to  the  14  tropical  countries  of 
Latin  America,  which  have  tradition- 
ally depended  on  coffee  for  a  large 
part  of  their  export  earnings  and  gov- 
ernment revenue.  In  6  of  these  coun- 
tries, coffee  exports  make  up  more 
than  half  of  the  value  of  all  export 
trade,  and  for  the  14  as  a  group, 
coffee  is  the  most  important  source 
of  foreign  exchange,  accounting  for 
about  a  fourth  of  the  combined  value 
of  their  total  foreign  sales. 

The  coffee  surplus  has  created  prob- 
lems for  the  African  nations  also, 
although  these  problems  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  than  those  of  Latin 
America.  Many  African  areas,  for- 
merly of  colonial  or  dependent  status 
are  achieving  independence  and  the 
people  of  these  areas  are  striving  to 
develop  dependable  sources  of  income 
necessary  for  a  more  rapid  economic 
development.  The  adaptability  of  cof- 
fee to  a  wide  range  of  conditions  and 
its  suitability  for  either  large-scale  or 
small  plot  cultivation  make  it  particu- 
larly attractive  for  use  in  farm  devel- 
opment programs.  However,  the 
build-up  in  supplies  and  resultant 
price  declines  since  1957  may  tend 
to  decrease  its  desirability  in  some  of 
the  interior  areas  where  it  could  nor- 
mally be  grown  as  a  major  cash  crop. 

As  the  coffee  surplus  problem  has 
become  increasingly  serious  during  the 
past  several  years,  individual  and 
joint  efforts  on  the  part  of  producing 
as  well  as  several  of  the  more  im- 
portant consuming  countries  continue 
to  be  directed  toward  finding  solu- 
tions. The  problem  is  of  concern  to 
both  producers  and  consumers  because 
of  coffee's  important  role  in  interna- 
tional trade,  and  because  it  provides 
the  livelihood  for  millions  of  farmers. 

Several  producing  countries  have 
initiated  programs  designed  to  stimu- 
late coffee  use,  by  supplying  coffee 
to  home  markets  at  costs  below  export 
prices.  As  a  result,  producing  coun- 
tries are  drinking  more  coffee.  Fur- 
ther, in  addition  to  promoting  the 
use  of  coffee  as  a  beverage,  some  of 
the  major  producing  countries  are 
working  to  find  satisfactory  industrial 
uses  for  the  beans.  For  example, 
some  quantities  of  the  low  grades  are 
being  used  for  oil  and  caffeine  extrac- 
tion with  the  resulting  cake  going 
into  fertilizer  manufacture.    The  full 


extent  and  commercial  feasibility  of 
these  industrialization  efforts  is  not  yet 
completely  known. 

Despite  intensive  efforts  on  the  part 
of  producing  countries  to  encourage 
greater  internal  use  of  coffee,  develop 
new  markets,  expand  sales  in  estab- 
lished coffee  consuming  countries,  and 
find  new  uses  for  coffee  beans,  con- 
sumption still  lags  behind  production. 
An  increase  in  total  coffee  supply  of 
15  million  to  20  million  bags  is  fore- 
cast by  October  1961;  carryover  stocks 
may  be  up  to  80  million  bags. 

World  trade  during  the  1959-60 
marketing  year,  however,  is  expected 
to  be  the  highest  in  history.  Total 
movement  this  coffee  season  will  prob- 
ably exceed  42  million  bags — about  6 
percent  above  last  season. 

At  present  price  levels,  the  value 
of  world  coffee  exports  is  approxi- 
mately $2  billion  a  year.  Since  cof- 
fee is  so  important,  a  reasonable  price 
stability  is  a  major  goal  of  the  pro- 
ducers. For  example,  a  price  decline 
of  a  cent  a  pound  at  present  levels 
of  world  trade  means  a  reduction  of 
over  $50  million  in  foreign  exchange 
to  the  producers,  a  large  part  of  which 
is  used  for  importing  from  industrial 
countries,  or  for  the  repayment  of 
loans  made  for  national  development 
or  other  programs.  Thus,  a  serious 
decline  in  prices  would  not  only  have 
a  far-reaching  effect  on  growers'  wel- 
fare, but  would  also  cause  govern- 
ments to  have  to  adjust  budgets  and 
national  programs  in  line  with  low- 
ered coffee  revenues. 

The  prospect  of  additional  surplus 
stocks  aggravates  the  already  serious 
marketing  problem.  Free  play  of  eco- 
nomic forces  would  result  in  prices 
dropping  to  very  low  levels  and  would 
most  likely  result  in  widespread  aban- 
donment or  neglect  of  plantings. 
Eventually  supplies  would  fall  off  and 
consumers  would  have  to  pay  high 
prices  for  coffee. 

To  help  stabilize  marketing,  the  ma- 
jor coffee  producers  have  banded  to- 
gether via  an  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  signed  in  September  1959 
for  a  1-year  period.  This  agreement 
followed  two  others  of  a  more  lim- 
ited nature.  They  were  the  Mexico 
City  Agreement  of  1957  in  which  7 
Latin  American  countries  participated, 
and  the  Latin  American  Agreement  of 


1958,  where  15  Western  Hemisphere 
Republics  agreed  to  stagger  exports 
and  withhold  a  part  of  the  surplus. 

The  1959  International  Agreement 
was  signed  by  15  Latin  American 
countries,  by  France  representing  the 
French  Community  producers  of  Afri- 
ca, and  by  Portugal  on  behalf  of 
Angola  and  others  of  its  overseas  ter- 
ritories. Belgium  and  the  United 
Kingdom  took  part  in  the  discussions 
and  filed  "declarations  of  intent" 
agreeing  to  limit  exports  from  their 
associated  African  territories.  The 
agreement  allocated  export  quotas  to 
individual  producing  countries  by 
quarterly  periods  and  about  95  per- 
cent of  the  world  coffee  production 
was  involved. 

In  June  I960  the  1959  Agreement 
was  extended  for  another  year — until 
September  1961.  The  main  objective 
of  the  present  agreement  and  of  the 
extension  is  to  insure  orderly  market- 
ing and  relatively  stable  prices  while 
programs  are  being  developed  to  even- 
tually bring  world  supplies  and  mar- 
ket needs  more  nearly  into  balance. 

The  United  States  as  the  world's 
largest  coffee  user  is  fully  aware  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  problems  ema- 
nating from  the  continued  build-up 
of  surpluses.  It  has  become  a  mem- 
ber of  an  International  Study  Group 
made  up  of  representatives  of  both 
producer  and  consumer  nations,  which 
is  making  exhaustive  studies  and  anal- 
yses of  the  coffee  situation  to  deter- 
mine the  best  method  of  approach 
to  eliminating  or  minimizing  the  price 
and  supply  cycles  that  have  historically 
plagued  producers  and  consumers 
alike.  The  work  of  the  Coffee  Study 
Group  represents  a  new  approach  to 
this  serious  and,  up  to  this  point,  re- 
curring problem. 

The  implementation  of  the  agree- 
ment and  the  establishment  of  the 
Study  Group  are  important  develop- 
ments. They  represent  official  recog- 
nition by  widely  varied  interests  that 
the  coffee  problem  is  one  of  world- 
wide significance  and  not  confined  to 
the  producing  countries  as  individuals 
or  as  a  group. 

Solutions  to  the  problems  will  not 
be  easy  to  find.  Types  and  qualities 
of  coffee  differ  markedly,  which  is 

( Continued  on  page  14) 
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Canada  and  the  Common  Market 


Starting  with  this  issue,  Foreign  Agriculture  will  present  several  articles 
on  what  effect  the  Common  Market  might  have  on  the  agricultural  trade  of  British 
Commonwealth  countries.     Fred  J.  Rossiter,  U.S.  Agricultural  Attache,  Ottawa, 
clarifies  Canada's  position  with  first-hand  statements  from  Canadian  officials. 


Canada,  a  large  exporter  of  grains 
and  oilseeds  to  the  Common  Market 
countries,  is  much  concerned  about 
possible  tariff  and  nontariff  adjust- 
ments that  may  be  made.  If,  as  re- 
ported, higher  agricultural  protection 
is  established  by  the  Common  Market 
Community,  this  move  would  very 
likely  result  in  a  decreased  volume 
of  agricultural  exports  to  the  area. 
For  Canada,  which  last  year  had  the 
greatest  international  trade  per  capita 
of  any  major  country  in  the  world, 
any  limiting  of  worldwide  trade  chan- 
nels poses  serious  problems. 

As  a  nation,  Canada  has  propor- 
tionately a  much  greater  stake  in  inter- 
national trade  than  the  United  States. 
In  1959.  the  per  capita  value  of  its 
foreign  trade  was  S691  compared  with 
S192  for  the  United  States.  Total 
agricultural  exports  that  same  year 
were  valued  at  S9T0  million,  or  18.7 
percent  of  Canada's  foreign  shipments; 
and  of  this,  SI 40  million  worth  of 
farm  products  went  to  the  six  Com- 
mon Market  countries.  For  the  period 
from  1952  to  1959,  the  average  was 
even  higher — SI 62  million.  By  coun- 
try, exports  have  been  as  follows: 

1957         1958  1959 
1.000        1.000  1.000 
Belgium  and       ^ol-  *ol.  dol. 

Luxembourg  31.791      27.514  24.933 

France    13,364       7,890  7,314 

W.  Germany...  75.678      61.076  65.911 

Italy    15,492       5.248  14,228 

Netherlands        44.504      49.5^6  27.812 

Total   180.829    151,304  140,198 

Canada's  most  important  agricul- 
tural export  to  the  Six*  is  wheat.  In 
recent  years  wheat  exports  have  aver- 
aged over  S100  million,  representing 
over  60  million  bushels  annually. 
Other  important  commodities  exported 
to  the  area  are  flaxseed,  rapeseed,  bar- 


*A  numerical  lingo  is  springing  up  in 
international  trade  groups.  The  European 
Economic  Community,  or  Common  Market, 
is  known  as  "the  Six"  since  it  involves  six 
countries.  For  the  same  reason,  the  Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  Association  is  called  "the 
Seven,"  and  sometimes  "the  Outer  Seven." 
In  time.  Central  America's  group  may  be 
nicknamed  "the  Five."  and  Latin  America's 
"the  Twelve." 


ley,  oats,  hides  and  skins,  a  small 
volume  of  leaf  tobacco,  and  occasion- 
ally dried  skim  milk  and  apples. 

Canada  has  been  concerned  about 
its  future  agricultural  market  in  the 
Common  Market  countries  for  some 
time.  Gordon  Churchill.  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  said  at  a  GATT 
meeting  in  October  1957:  "If  there 
is  to  be  a  protected  and  regulated  sys- 
tem for  agriculture  involving  high  tar- 
iffs, guaranteed  prices,  preferential 
long-term  marketing  agreements,  and 
the  use  of  quantitative  restrictions 
against  outside  countries,  there  will  be 
difficulties  and  conflicts  with  other 
Contracting  Parties.  Canada  enjoys 
important  and  traditional  markets  for 
various  agricultural  products,  particu- 
larly wheat,  in  the  six  countries.  We 
do  not  wish  to  see  our  access  to  this 
market  impaired." 

The  Canadian  Government's  posi- 
tion has  been  very  clearly  stated  re- 
cently by  Donald  M.  Fleming,  Min- 
ister of  Finance.  In  a  speech  to  the 
Winnipeg  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Winnipeg  on  May  17  this  year,  he 
said:  "I  have  stated  that  Canada's  in- 
ternational economic  policy  is  founded 
on  principles  of  multilateralism:  that 
we  seek  to  safeguard  our  own  com- 
mercial  interests   in   a  manner  con- 


sistent with  these  principles  and  our 
obligations  to  those  international  in- 
stitutions designed  to  preserve  them; 
and  that  we  seek  to  expand  our  trade 
and  economic  interests  in  and  through 
an  expanding  world  economy.  Accord- 
ingly, as  developments  in  regional  Eu- 
ropean trading  arrangements  have 
appeared  to  threaten  these  concepts, 
we  have  followed  what  has  been  fa- 
miliarly characterized  as  'the  problem 
of  the  Six  and  the  Seven'  with  vigi- 
lant concern. 

"Both  the  Six  and  the  Seven  rep- 
resent important  markets  for  our  agri- 
cultural products.  We  have  been  and 
are  concerned  lest  European  trading 
arrangements  should  lead  to  inward- 
looking  and  discriminator}-  practices 
inconsistent  with  GATT  objectives, 
either  separately  on  the  part  of  either 
the  Six  or  the  Seven,  or  collectively 
in  any  accommodation  which  might 
be  sought  between  them,  and  thus  to 
a  breakdown  of  the  worldwide  trad- 
ing system  in  the  establishment  of 
which  we  have  all  invested  so  much 
since  the  war." 

The  Minister  of  Finance  then  went 
on  to  say  that  Canada's  interests  are 
clear.  With  regard  to  the  European 
Economic  Community,  the  government 
recognizes    that    Canadian  exporters 


CANADIAN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  EXPORTED  TO  THE 
EEC  COUNTRIES,  1959 


Durum  wheat.   2,313 

All  other  wheat   16,383 


Belgium  and 
Luxembourg  France 
1.000  dol.    1,000  dol. 


3,418 
441 


307 
204 
515 


47 
304 


Wheat 
Oats 
Barley 

Rye   

Flaxseed    2,445 

Rapeseed   

Mustardseed 

Soybeans   

Tobacco,  leaf   81 

Hides,  skins,  leather  101 

Furs    36 

Meats    623 

Skim  milk   1,189 

Eggs,  frozen.. 

Eggs,  dried  

Apples  _  

Others   


Germany 
1,000  dol. 
11,184 
40,487 


Italy 
1.000  dol. 
2.538 
3.969 


3,088 


24 


29 
26 
24 
39 


125 


260 


225 


1,315 
668 
262 

3.382 
320 
180 
124 

1.512 

1,580 
528 
563 
685 
28 

1,516 
90 

1.487 


4.633 
560 


Netherlands 
1.000  dol. 
4.886 
11,433 
8 

8^8 

943 

111 
2.792 
1.362 

731 


284 
201 

192 

5 

133 

1.710 


167 
!.6l9 
18 
351 
878 
120 

93 
422 


Total 
1.000  dol. 
24.339 
72,713 
318 
2.397 
2.126 
373 
11,707 
6.362 
1,799 
124 
1.760 
4.613 
809 
1.561 
2.983 
273 
1,521 
316 
4.104 


Total    24,933 


7,314 


65.911 


14.228 


27.812  140,198 
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Late  Rains  Warm  Weather  Brighten 
Soviet  Union  s  Farm  Outlook  for  1960 


will  face  some  tariff  disadvantages 
vis-a-vis  competitors  in  the  Six  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  a  customs  union.  But,  he  added, 
it  is  important  that  the  arrangement 
and  policies  of  the  Six  be  such  that 
the  net  effect  does  not  involve  higher 
barriers  against  Canadian  exports. 

"From  Canada's  point  of  view,"  he 
continued,  "the  two  most  important 
features  of  the  Common  Market  are 
the  level  of  the  common  tariff  on 
particular  products  which  we  export 
to  the  EEC  countries  and  the  arrange- 
ments that  will  be  made  for  agricul- 
tural products.  The  bulk  of  Canada's 
exports  to  the  Six  is  in  a  relatively 
narrow  range  of  products,  with  some 
20  items  accounting  for  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  total.  These  include  wheat 
and  other  grains,  oilseeds,  aluminum 
and  other  metals,  wood  pulp,  and 
various  chemicals. 

"Seventy-five  percent  of  these  sales 
are  made  to  Benelux  and  West  Ger- 
many, where  Canadian  goods  now 
generally  enter  duty  free  or  at  rela- 
tively low  rates.  Increases  in  these 
rates  will  prejudice  Canadian  sales  to 
the  EEC  unless  offset  in  the  averaging 
process  of  the  common  external  tariff 
by  significant  reductions  in  the  rela- 
tively higher  tariffs  of  the  other  mem- 
bers. 

"What  matters  to  us  are  the  rates 
set  in  the  common  tariff  on  the  indi- 
vidual items  we  sell  or  hope  to  sell. 
We  must  ensure  that  these  rates  are 
such  as  will  permit  us  to  maintain 
and  expand  our  exports  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Six  as  a  whole.  Canada 
is  also  vitally  interested  in  ensuring 
that  the  arrangements  made  for  agri- 
culture are  reasonable.  Agricultural 
products  account  for  over  40  percent 
of  our  total  sales  to  the  area." 

Mr.  Fleming  explained  that,  in  prin- 
ciple, Canada  is  not  opposed  to  ac- 
celerating the  implementation  of  the 
common  tariff.  He  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  tariff  and  its  con- 
sistency with  GATT  principles  gov- 
erning customs  unions  have  not  yet 
be  en  examined  in  GATT,  and  also 
that  many  of  the  rates  on  items  in 
which  Canada  is  interested  have  been 
negotiated  and  bound  against  increase 
under  the  General  Agreement. 

"These  bound  rates,"  he  stated, 
"have   to   be   renegotiated,   and  we 


Spring  rains  and  warmer  weather 
in  the  European  section  of  the  USSR 
have  brightened  the  Soviet  crop  out- 
look, which  earlier  in  the  year  ap- 
peared destined  for  another  season 
of  drought  and  poor  harvests.  May 
rains  fell  in  most  farming  areas,  and 
temperatures  started  rising  in  the  Eu- 
ropean section  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  month.  Only  in  a  few  raions, 
particularly  in  the  Volga  region,  are 
there  reports  of  soil  moisture  defi- 
ciencies. Although  springlike  weather 
was  late  in  arriving,  Soviet  agricul- 
tural specialists  believe  the  I960  har- 
vest may  be  a  good  one,  and  a  Pravda 
editorial  in  early  June  stated,  "There 
is  every  reason  to  expect  this  crop 
will  equal  the  best  grain  harvests." 

The  Soviets  appear  to  have  done 
well  in  fulfilling  sowing  plans  for 
this  second  year  of  the  Seven  Year 
Plan,  1959-65.  Soviet  press  reports 
in  early  June  stated  that  almost  340 
million  acres  had  been  sown  to  spring 
crops  and  that  the  spring  sowing  plan 
had  been  overfilled  by  4  percent,  or 
by  about  13  million  acres.  (Total 
sown  acreage  last  year  in  the  USSR 
was  reported  as  485  million  acres.) 
Contributing  to  overfulfillment  of  the 
spring  sowing  plan  was  the  necessity 
to  replant  some  winter  crop  areas 
damaged  by  winterkilling  and  severe 
early  spring  dust  storms  in  the  south- 


would  not  expect  countries  to  raise 
them  before  this  has  been  done.  In 
other  words,  upward  adjustments  of 
bound  rates  should,  in  our  view, 
await  the  time  when  agreement  lias 
been  reached  internationally  on  what 
the  common  tariff  will  be.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  it  is  very  much 
in  the  interests  of  the  Six  and  in  the 
interests  of  harmony  in  Europe  and 
in  the  interests  of  the  Western  trad- 
ing world  that  the  common  tariff  ulti- 
mately adopted  by  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  be  set  at  a  level 
which  will  permit  trade  between  the 
Six  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  pros- 
per and  expand." 


em  Ukraine  and  North  Caucasus. 

Grain  and  leguminous  seed  crops 
have  been  sown  on  almost  182  million 
acres,  4  percent  more  than  planned. 
Spring  wheat  acreage  is  reported  as 
119  million  acres,  or  8  percent  above 
the  plan.  The  Soviets  have  continued 
expansion  of  their  corn  acreage  with 
about  62  million  acres  sown  this  year, 
which  is  12  percent  more  than  in 
1959.  Despite  earlier  reports  that 
cotton  sowing  had  been  hampered  by 
cold  weather,  hail,  and  overflowing 
rivers  resulting  from  heavy  down- 
pours, the  Soviet  Union  now  claims 
the  cotton  plan  has  been  overfilled 
by  1  percent.  It  is  also  indicated  that 
sunflower,  sugar  beet,  and  annual  for- 
age plans  have  been  overfilled  slightly. 

The  Soviet  press  reported  that  win- 
ter wheat  was  filling  out  and  the 
harvest  is  not  too  far  off  in  the  south- 
ern Ukraine  and  North  Caucasus. 

The  grain  producers  of  Kazakhstan, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  "new  lands" 
is  located,  overfilled  their  spring  sow- 
ing plan.  Over  57  million  acres  of 
spring  crops  have  been  sown,  includ- 
ing more  than  42  million  acres  of 
spring  wheat.  Although  cool  weather 
and  rain  in  Siberia  and  northern 
Kazakhstan  have  caused  spring  grain 
crops  to  develop  slower  than  usual  in 
the  "new  lands,"  most  of  the  farmers 
appear  to  be  optimistic  about  I960. 


Canadian  Government  officials  are 
also  disturbed  by  the  prospect  that 
if  the  Common  Market  adopts  higher 
levels  of  protection  on  agricultural 
commodities,  such  a  step  would  fur- 
ther stimulate  uneconomic  production 
in  the  area  and  lead  to  a  reduction 
in  international  trade  for  many  com- 
modities. Canada's  concern  is  real, 
and  it  is  believed  that  Canadian  rep- 
resentatives will  not  hesitate  to  vigor- 
ously express  their  view  should  the 
Common  Market  countries  increase 
agricultural  protection  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  an -overall  reduction  in  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  commodities  from 
Canada  to  the  area  would  result. 
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These  canned  fruits  from  Mex- 
ico are  cubbyholed  among 
examples  of  the  country's 
arts  and  crafts.  The  United 
States  buys  some  canned 
pineapples  from  Mexico. 


Photos  by  Jack  Balletti 


Sixty-Five  Nations  Display  Wares 
At  Fourth  U.  S.  World  Trade  Fair 

Recently  New  York's  Coliseum  played  host  to  the  world's  major  coun- 
tries, who  showed  export  products  in  over  3,000  imaginative  exhibits. 


mm 


Right,  Patricia  De  Grosa  of  Long 
Island  peers  wide-eyed  at  a  fanci- 
ful spaghetti  display.  Italy  mixes 
U.S.  hard  wheat  with  its  own  soft 
type  for  making  select  pasta  prod- 
ucts. Right  below,  Indian  oils  are 
set  against  a  backdrop  of  artwork. 


Photo  by  Don  Gerald  Assoc. 


Above,  Israeli's  liana  Nossen 
models  hand-loomed  cotton 
frock.   The  U.S.  is  Israel's 
major  source  of  raw  cotton. 
Right,  Sudan,  a  raw  cotton 
exporter,  also  showed  sam- 
ples of  its  cotton  textiles. 
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Inter-American  Development  Bank 
—a  new  venture  in  regional  banking 


By  Larry  F.  Thomasson 
International  Monetary  Branch 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Climaxing  more  than  a  half  century 
of  attempts  to  establish  an  inter-Amer- 
ican financial  institution,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  became 
a  legal  entity  on  January  1.  Its  con- 
tributing members  include  the  United 
States  and  all  Latin  American  Repub- 
lics but  Cuba.1 

The  idea  of  establishing  an  inter- 
American  bank  was  advanced  at  the 
First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  which  met  in  Wash- 
ington in  1889-90.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed intermittently,  and  in  November 
1958  a  special  committee  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  began 
formulating  a  draft  charter.  This 
charter  was  signed  in  April  1959;  by 
I960,  18  of  the  21  signatories,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  had  rati- 
fied it.  Since  then,  the  number  rati- 
fying has  reached  20. 

The  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  fulfills 
a  long-standing  desire  on  the  part  of 
Latin  Americans  for  an  institution 
specifically  designed  to  promote  the 
financing  of  economic  development  in 
that  area.  The  U.S.  decision  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Bank  marks  an  im- 
portant step  in  our  economic  relations. 

The  broad  objective  of  this  new 
institution  is  to  accelerate  the  general 
economic  development  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, with  all  Latin  American  countries 
sharing  in  the  cost  and  in  the  respon- 
sibility for  success.  Other  objectives 
are  to  promote  economic  integration 
and  to  stimulate  the  investment  of 
Latin  America's  own  resources  in  de- 
veloping this  area.  The  Bank  will 
also  provide  technical  assistance  to 
member  countries  for  working  up  pro- 
grams and  setting  project  priorities. 

The  development  task  in  the  Latin 
American  Republics  is  enormous  and 


1  Member  countries  are  Argentina.  Bo- 
livia, Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia.  Costa  Rica, 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Ecuador,  EI  Sal- 
vador. Guatemala.  Haiti.  Honduras.  Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua,  Panama.  Paraguay,  Peru, 
the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 


the  economic  stakes  are  high.  For 
this  task,  Latin  America  has  exten- 
sive natural  resources  and  human  skills 
that  have  never  been  fully  utilized. 
Lately,  however,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable popular  demand  for  faster 
progress  in  bringing  these  resources 
and  skills  to  bear  on  the  problem — a 
demand  strengthened  by  the  pressure 
of  rapid  population  growth  and  the 
rising  aspirations  of  the  people.  Essen- 
tial for  this  faster  progress  is  growth 
in  capital  investment.  Local  savings 
have  always  provided  most  of  the  in- 
vestment in  the  area,  but  additional 
resources  from  abroad  are  needed  if 
the  tempo  of  development  is  to  be 
stepped  up. 

Why  Bank  Was  Needed.  Recent 
economic  progress  in  nonindustrialized 
countries  has  not  been  so  encouraging 
as  in  the  industrial  nations  of  the 
world.  Lately,  the  policies  of  most 
nonindustrialized  countries  —  notably 
those  in  Latin  America — have  empha- 
sized price  stabilization  and  greater 
reliance  on  their  own  efforts.  True, 
private  investment  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  has  con- 
tributed importantly  to  Latin  America's 
economic  development,  providing  both 
financing  and  know-how.  True  also, 
public  lending  institutions  have  ex- 
tended very  substantial  assistance  to 
supplement  private  capital  and  to  help 
finance  projects  that  do  not  attract 
the  private  investor.  Yet  these  coun- 
tries still  face  immense  tasks,  and  the 
adverse  shift  in  their  terms  of  trade 
in  recent  years  has  offset  some  of  the 
financial  assistance  they  have  received. 

Since  1950,  financial  aid  totaling 
more  than  $3  billion  has  been  extend- 
ed to  Latin  America  by  four  important 
U.S.  and  international  lending  in- 
stitutions —  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
(IBRD),  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  the  U.S.  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  the  U.S.  Development  Loan 
Fund.  This  amount  is  roughly  34  per- 
cent of  their  total  obligations  during 
the  period.  In  addition,  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  has 
carried  on  extensive  technical  assist- 


ance programs  in  a  number  of  the 
countries.  Programs  for  local-cur- 
rency sales  of  agricultural  commodities 
in  Latin  America  under  Title  I  of 
P.L.  480  have  totaled  over  $400  mil- 
lion; a  major  use  of  these  currencies 
has  been  for  economic  development. 

Yet  another  source  of  financial  as- 
sistance, primarily  for  balance  of  pay- 
ments difficulties,  is  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF).  As  of  De- 
cember 31,  1959,  IMF  "standby  ar- 
rangements" for  the  area  (funds 
earmarked  for  use  as  needed)  totaled 
the  equivalent  of  $197.8  million.  The 
proposed  International  Development 
Association  (IDA)  is  still  another 
potential  source  of  development  cap- 
ital.2 

Organization  of  Bank.  The  new 

Bank  is  well  designed  to  fit  into  the 
existing  pattern  of  development  financ- 
ing and  to  concentrate  exclusively  on 
the  economic  problems  of  its  mem- 
bers. Its  structure  and  organization 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  IBRD. 
The  contributions  of  the  member  coun- 
tries as  a  percent  of  the  total  sub- 
scriptions parallel  their  relative  stand- 
ings in  the  IBRD.  Voting  will  be 
weighted  according  to  the  size  of 
capital  subscriptions,  with  the  United 
States  holding  41  percent  of  the  total, 
and  Argentina  and  Brazil  next  with 
12  percent  each. 

The  resources  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  after  all  ratifica- 
tions are  completed,  will  total  $1  bil- 
lion. The  Bank  may  be  thought  of 
as  having  two  loan  windows.  One 
window  will  be  for  "ordinary  opera- 
tions," supported  by  $850  million  in 
authorized  paid-in  and  callable  capi- 
tal. Of  this,  the  Latin  American 
countries  will  subscribe  $500  million 
and  the  Umited  States  $350  million. 
The  Bank  may  supplement  these  re- 
sources with  funds  obtained  by  float- 
ing its  own  securities  on  the  capital 
market.  The  second  window,  a  "Fund 
for  Special  Operations,"  is  assigned 
$150  million — $100  million  from  the 


2  See  "The  Free  World  Pools  Resources 
to  Spur  Economic  Growth  of  Underdevel- 
oped   areas,"    Foreign   Agri.,   May  I960. 
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Senegal  and  Soudan  Federate  as  Mali, 
New  African  Nation  With  an  Old  Name 


United  States  and  S50  million  from 
the  Latin  Americans. 

Loans  under  "ordinary  operations' 
will  be  so-called  hard  loans,  made 
for  specific  projects  and  repayable  in 
the  currency  loaned:  if  dollars  are 
loaned,  dollars  must  be  repaid.  These 
loans  will  carry  commercial  terms  and 
may  be  extended  to  cover  both  the 
foreign  exchange  and  the  local  cur- 
rency requirements  of  investment 
projects.  While  the  Bank  in  general 
will  make  hard  loans,  the  "Fund  for 
Special  Operations"  is  expected  to 
make  soft  loans,  repayable  partly  or 
wholly  in  nondollar  currencies  and 
carrying  low  interest  rates. 

Agricultural  Trade.  U.S.  agri- 
cultural trade  with  the  Latin  American 
Republics  has  been  substantial  in  re- 
cent years.  Out  of  total  U.S.  agri- 
cultural imports  averaging  S3 -9  3 
billion  a  year  during  1955-58,  roughly 
52  percent  was  from  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Republics.  Agricultural  products 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  countries 
export  trade,  and  the  United  States 
is  their  largest  customer.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  important  cus- 
tomers for  U.S.  farm  products  too; 
out  of  total  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
in  1955-58,  averaging  around  $4.2 
billion  a  year,  Latin  America  bought 
— mostly  with  dollars — approximately 
12  percent,  or  about  $500  million. 

Food  production  in  this  area  must 
be  increased  2  to  3  percent  annuallv. 
just  to  stay  abreast  of  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  population.  However,  Latin 
Americans  strongly  desire  an  improved 
standard  of  living,  which  would  bring 
an  overall  increase  in  food  consump- 
tion per  capita  and  perhaps  influence 
the  types  of  food  eaten.  Developments 
like  these  would  probably  be  hastened 
by  any  improvement  in  the  economic 
position  of  the  countries  as  a  result 
of  the  added  stimulus  the  new  Bank 
will  provide. 

With  competitive  products  and 
abundant  supplies  available  for  export, 
the  United  States  should  be  in  a 
favorable  position  to  participate  in 
this  market  expansion.  This  position 
should  be  enhanced  by  the  sound  basis 
for  reciprocal  trade  that  is  provided 
by  unrestricted  access  to  the  vast,  duty- 
free U.S.  market  for  basic  Latin  Amer- 
ican farm  commodities  such  as  coffee, 
cocoa  beans,  and  bananas. 


When  Mali  became  independent  on 
June  20,  two  of  the  eight  territories 
that  once  made  up  French  West  Afri- 
ca joined  to  form  one  of  Africa's 
largest  countries  and  one  of  the 
world's  largest  exporters  of  peanuts 
and  peanut  products.  The  new  coun- 
try, a  federation  of  Senegal  and  Sou- 
dan, takes  its  name  from  a  14th-cen- 
tury Negro  empire  in  West  Africa. 

Senegal  was  a  possession  of  France 
for  100  years;  Soudan,  for  50  years. 
(Soudan,  once  known  as  the  French 
Sudan,  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  former  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan, 
several  hundred  miles  eastward.) 
After  the  erection  of  September  1958, 
they  became  autonomous  republics 
within  the  French  Community.  On 
March  31  this  year,  France  agreed 
to  grant  them  full  independence  as 
a  federation.  As  soon  as  the  French 
Constitution  was  amended  to  allow 
sovereign  nations  to  become  members 
of  the  French  Community,  Mali's  for- 
mal independence  was  proclaimed  and 
Mali  applied  for  U.N.  membership. 

Mali  stretches  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  at  Dakar  deep  into  the  Sahara, 
at  one  point  reaching  as  far  north 
as  Algeria.  Toward  its  eastern  edge 
lies  the  almost  legendary  city  of  Tim- 
buktu. Mali  has  an  area  of  540,997 
square  miles,  almost  as  much  as  Tex- 
as, New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Kan- 
sas put  together.  In  1957,  its  popu- 
lation numbered  almost  6  million,  of 
whom   56.000  were  non-Africans.* 

While  Mali  has  flour  and  oil  mills 
and  some  other  industries,  its  economy 
is  almost  wholly  agricultural,  and  its 
agriculture  largely  consists  of  peanut 
growing.  Agricultural  products  dom- 
inate its  exports  too,  accounting  for 
93.6  percent  of  the  total  in  1957; 
peanuts  and  their  products  supplied 
88.9  percent.  These  peanut  exports 
compete  directly  with  those  of  the 
L'nited  States  and  less  directly  with 
U.  S.  exports  of  soybeans,  cottonseed, 
lard,  and  tallow. 

France  was  by  far  the  area's  best 
customer,  taking  over  80  percent  of 
its  exports.  Algeria  was  the  second 
best;  it  took  less  than  4  percent. 


In  1957,  the  combined  exports  of 
Senegal  and  Soudan  (including  the 
relatively  small  exports  of  their  neigh- 
bor Mauritania)  added  up  to  this: 

Quantity  Value 

1,000  1.000 

Peanuts:                             tons  dollars 

Shelled   _       302.4  62.842 

In  shell                            5.8  1,012 

Peanut  oil: 

Raw                                 93.5  38,282 

Refined                             14.4  6,261 

Peanut  oil  cake                 150.5  9.013 

Gum  arabic                          6.3  1,908 

Hides  and  skins                    2.3  1,126 

Wheat   flour                         5.7  723 

Kapok   8  401 

Other  agricultural   2,155 

Total    agricultural   123,723 

Nonagricultural    8,425 

Total  exports    132,148 

The  agricultural  imports  of  the 
Mali  states  and  Mauritania  together 
amounted  to  a  hefty  $65  million  in 
1957,  30  percent  of  all  imports.  The 
wide  variety  of  products  included 
sugar,  rice,  wheat  and  wheat  flour, 
millet  and  sorghum,  cereal  products, 
wines,  vegetables,  milk,  tea,  and  a 
number  of  others.  France  was  the 
largest  supplier,  furnishing  62  percent 
of  all  imports,  both  agricultural  and 
nonagricultural.  The  United  States, 
in  second  place  with  6  percent,  was 
followed  by  Indochina,  West  Ger- 
many, and  Morocco,  among  others. 

Agricultural  imports  from  the 
United  States  included  $5  million 
worth  of  wheat  for  the  Dakar  flour 
mills  and  $1.4  million  worth  of  grain 
sorphum.  In  some  years,  also,  the 
area  has  imported  large  quantities  of 
U.S.  rice.  Independent  Mali  is  likely 
to  continue  making  large  imports  of 
these  and  other  U.S.  farm  products. 

As  Mali's  ties  to  France  are  pro- 
gressively loosened,  Mali  may  become 
a  more  formidable  competitor  as  well 
as  a  more  valuable  customer  for  U.S. 
farm  products.  In  the  past,  France 
has  bought  most  of  Mali's  peanuts 
at  above  world  prices.  How  long 
France  will  continue  to  do  this  is  not 
certain.  If  Mali's  total  crop  of  pea- 
nuts were  thrown  on  the  world  mar- 
ket, wide  repercussions  in  fats  and 
oils  prices  might  result.  This  would, 
of  course,  affect  U.S.  producers. 
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The  Age  of  Distributi 

Effective  marketing  systems  are  essential  if  countries 
are  to  use  their  agricultural  resources  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Nearly  all  crops  mature  during  a  relatively  short 
period,  whereas  the  basic  foods  are  needed  in  relatively 
equal  amounts  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  year. 
Efficient  marketing  copes  with  both  seasonal  flow  and 
staple  demand,  and  it  involves  transportation,  storage, 
initial  processing,  packing,  and  finally,  retail  marketing. 

Considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  retail 
market  since  World  War  II.  The  most  dramatic,  of 
course,  is  the  supermarket.  The  United  States  now  has 
32,000  supermarkets  out  of  nearly  180,000  self-service 
stores.  Though  the  rest  of  the  world  now  has  well  over 
20,000  self-service  stores,  these  are  greatly  outnumbered 
by  the  small  shop,  the  open-air  stall  market,  and  the 
street  vendor.  But  today  incomes  are  rising  in  many 
areas  where  formerly  the  population  lived  at  subsistence 
levels,  and  these  people  want  a  better  and  more  varied 
diet.  Only  through  improved  marketing  channels  and 
more  modern  retail  outlets  can  this  be  obtained. 


FAO  photo  by  Pat  Morin 


Above,  a  typical  open-air  market  in  Bogota,  Colombia.  B 
suburbs  of  Caracas,  Venezuela.    Latin  America  now  has  ii 


Above,  Malayan  market,  picturesque  but  limited  to  what  can  be 
grown  in  nearby  area.     Below,  cassava  market  in  Anfouin,  Togo. 

FAO  photo  by  M.  Ganzin 


Below,  young  apple  vendors  in  Ghazni,  Afghanistan.  Populi 
the  sidewalk  fruit  seller  is,   his  stock   is  entirely  seast : 

FAO  photo  by  W.  Will  I 


Above,  this  self-service  store  in  Dusseldorf, 
Germany,   hos  an   added  feature — a  special 
delivery  system.    Venice    1  right  I    has  always  had 
door  service  from  its  famous  produce  barges. 


nodern  supermarket  in  the 
0  self-service  food  stores. 


Left,    London  housewife 
selects   her  chicken 
as  carefully  as  little 
French  boy  'below* 
picks  out  his  potatoes. 
European  shoppers 
still  go  from  store  to 
store,  but  the  custom  is 
gradually  changing. 


Englishman,  basket  in  hand,  shops  in  London's  largest  supermarket.  The 
U.K.  now  has  300  supermarkets  out  of  some  6,000  self-service  food  stores. 


The  Age  of  Distribution:  Markets 


Effective  marketing  systems  are  essential  if  countries 
are  to  use  their  agricultural  resources  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Nearly  all  crops  mature  during  a  relatively  short 
period,  whereas  the  basic  foods  are  needed  in  relatively 
equal  amounts  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  year. 
Efficient  marketing  copes  with  both  seasonal  flow  and 
staple  demand,  and  it  involves  transportation,  storage, 
initial  processing,  packing,  and  finally,  retail  marketing. 

Considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  retail 
market  since  World  War  II.  The  most  dramatic,  of 
course,  is  the  supermarket.  The  United  States  now  has 
32,000  supermarkets  out  of  nearly  180,000  self-service 
stores.  Though  the  rest  of  the  world  now  has  well  over 
20,000  self-service  stores,  these  are  greatly  outnumbered 
by  the  small  shop,  the  open-air  stall  market,  and  the 
street  vendor.  But  today  incomes  are  rising  in  many 
areas  where  formerly  the  population  lived  at  subsistence 
levels,  and  these  people  want  a  better  and  more  varied 
diet.  Only  through  improved  marketing  channels  and 
more  modern  retail  outlets  can  this  be  obtained. 


FAO  photo  by  Pat  Morin 


Above,  o  typical  open-air  market  in  Bogota,  Colombia, 
suburbs  of  Caracas,  Venezuela.     Latin  America  now  has 


Above,  this  self-service  store  in  Dusseldorf, 
Germany,   has   an   added  feature — a  special 
delivery  system.    Venice    (right)   has  always  hod 
door  service  from  its  famous  produce  barges. 
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Chile's  Earthquake-Tidal  Wave  Disaster 
Hits  Important  Agricultural  Region 


Just  above,  damaged  Port  of  Corral,  and 
above,  pigs  root  in  potatoes  besides  de- 
molished warehouse.  Transportation  and 
storage   facilities   were   the   hardest  hit. 


The  quakes  and  floods  that  struck 
south  central  Chile  in  May  covered 
72,000  square  miles — a  fourth  of  the 
country's  land  area.  From  this  area 
comes  40  percent  of  Chile's  farm 
output.  Half  the  wheat — Chile's  prin- 
cipal crop — is  grown  there,  and  live- 
stock and  livestock  products  are  im- 
portant in  that  area.  Other  crops 
grown  in  the  section  include  oats, 
potatoes,  sugar  beets,  peas,  and 
flaxseed. 

Southern  Chile  was  doubly  devas- 
tated; first  by  a  series  of  earthquakes, 
and  then  by  tidal  waves.  The  earth- 
quakes hit  twice.  The  first  quake  dis- 
rupted a  60-mile  area  surrounding 
Concepcion,  while  the  second  struck 
between  the  seaports  of  Valdivia  and 
Puerto  Montt.  The  tidal  waves  pushed 
huge  cargo  ships  around  like  match- 
sticks.  One  wave  inundated  the  Port 
of  Corral  and  actually  carried  an 
11,000-ton  ship  over  the  town  before 
floating  it  out  to  sea. 

Fortunately,  when  the  earthquakes 
started,  most  crops  had  already  been 
harvested  as  it  was  late  fall  in  that 
part  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Therefore  the  greatest  immediate 
effect  on  agriculture  was  the  damage 
to  farm  buildings  and  to  storage  and 
processing  facilities  at  terminal  mar- 
keting  points.    Transportation  lines 


and  port  facilities  were  impaired,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  to  move  farm  products 
from  place  to  place.  Also,  many 
stored  agricultural  commodities  that 
were  exposed  to  the  weather  after  the 
quakes  were  ruined.  Further,  about 
80,000  acres  of  agricultural  land  were 
flooded  with  salt  water  from  the  sea. 
About  half  of  this  land  sank  below 
sea  level  and  probably  will  never  be 
recovered. 

The  aftereffects  of  the  quakes  may 
reduce  Chile's  next  wheat  crop  some- 
what and  possibly  cut  the  output  of 
other  items.  But,  looking  ahead,  it 
appears  that  Chilean  agriculture's  most 
pressing  need  will  be  for  funds  to 
pay  for  reconstruction  and  at  the  same 
time  to  buy  future  food  imports. 
Many  of  Chile's  planned  agricultural 
development  programs  will  now  have 
to  be  deferred  during  the  years  it 
will  take  the  country  to  recover  from 
the  earthquake  disaster. 

During  the  first  weeks  after  the 
quakes,  the  United  States  took  several 
actions  to  assist  Chile.  A  line  of 
credit  amounting  to  $10  million  was 
provided  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
tor  reconstruction.  Various  volunteer 
and  Government  agencies  contributed 
food  and  other  aid.  At  present,  fur- 
ther means  of  helping  the  stricken 
country  are  being  explored. 
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Foreign  Agriculture 


Czech  Government  Moves  To  Spur 
Its  Lagging  Agricultural  Output 


By  Kenneth  L.  Murray 
European  Analysis  Branch 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

After  12  years  of  Communist  man- 
agement, Czechoslovakia  sets  out  into 
the  1960  s  with  a  stagnating  agricul- 
ture, in  strong  contrast  with  its  ex- 
panding modernized  industry.  While 
Czech  industrial  production  has  re- 
portedly trebled  since  1938,  the  gross 
value  of  farm  output  has  yet  to  reach 
prewar  levels. 

Government  concern  over  this  con- 
trast shows  in  official  statements  that 
the  major  task  of  Czechoslovakia's 
third  5-year  plan  (due  to  start  in 
1961)  is  to  increase  agricultural  pro- 
duction. It  shows  too  in  a  series  of 
farm  measures  recently  adopted  with 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  output. 

By  far  the  most  industrialized  of 
the  Soviet  satellites,  Czechoslovakia 
has  been  called  the  Switzerland  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Its  farm  practices 
are  also  relatively  advanced  for  the 
area,  but  in  proportion  to  the  goals 
set,  the  government  has  invested  far 
more  in  industry  than  it  has  in  agri- 
culture. In  addition.  Czech  agricul- 
ture has  been  plagued  by  forced 
collectivization,  by  compulsory  deliv- 
eries of  farm  produce  at  very  low 
prices,  and  by  shortages  or  red  tape 
limiting  the  supplies  of  fertilizer,  ma- 
chinery, and  other  means  of  produc- 
tion. The  result  of  all  this  has  been 
a  lag  in  farm  output.  A  striking 
illustration  is  the  fact  that  Czecho- 
slovakia is  now  a  substantial  net  im- 
porter of  foodstuffs — especially  wheat, 
meat,  and  fats  and  oils — yet  before 
the  war,  it  was  largely  self-sufficient 
in  food. 

It  now  appears  that  the  government 
is  prepared  to  pay  more  attention  to 
stepping  up  farm  production,  and  the 
third  5-year  plan  has  been  designated 
as  the  period  in  which  Czechoslovakia 
is  to  achieve  an  agricultural  "break- 
through." Officials  foresee  an  over- 
all increase  of  40  percent  above  the 
1957  production  level.  This  increase 
is  to  come  largely  from  higher  crop 


and  animal  yields,  and  to  a  less  extent 
from  expansion  of  planted  area  and 
animal  numbers. 

Hopes  of  reaching  this  ambitious 
goal  apparently  rest  on  six  important 
innovations  in  farm  policy:  A  new 
pricing  and  procurement  system;  a 
new  tax  law;  the  sale  of  farm  ma- 
chinery by  the  State  Tractor  Stations 
(STS)  to  the  collectives;  the  merging 
of  collectives;  payment  of  fixed  wages 
to  collective  farmers  and  a  sizable  step- 
ping-up   of  agricultural  investments. 

Prices  and  Procurement.  Nota- 
ble among  the  new  measures  is  the 
revised  pricing  and  state  procurement 
system  that  took  effect  on  January 
1  this  year.  Under  this  new  program 
uniform  prices,  which  more  accurately 
reflect  the  costs  of  production,  are 
paid  for  products  delivered  under 
state  procurement.  Before,  very  low 
prices  were  paid  for  compulsory  de- 
liveries, while  deliveries  above  the 
quota  received  more  reasonable  pay- 
ment. This  meant  that  farm  income 
was  extremely  low,  for  state  procure- 
ment (including  also  producer-govern- 
ment contracts  and  state  purchases  on 
the  free  market)  represents  the  bulk 
of  agricultural  marketings,  and  most 
of  this  procurement  has  consisted  of 
compulsory  deliveries. 

Aside  from  enabling  the  state  to 
buy  supplies  cheaply,  for  subsequent 
sale  at  a  large  profit,  compulsory  de- 
liveries have  been  an  effective  tool 
for  forcing  farmers  to  join  collectives. 
Private  farmers  now  account  for  only 
15  percent  of  the  country's  agricul- 
tural area;  collectives  have  swallowed 
up  65  percent  and  the  state  farms 
20  percent.  Under  the  new  system, 
however,  the  private  farmer,  though 
still  subject  to  compulsory  deliveries, 
will  receive  the  new  higher  prices. 

Reminiscent  of  the  old  compulsory 
deliver)-  system  is  the  new  require- 
ment that  collective  farms  must  enter 
contracts  with  government-dominated 
purchasing  agencies  to  deliver  fixed 
amounts  of  produce.  The  overall  price 
level,  however,  is  reported  as  15  per- 
cent higher  than  that  of  1958.  Within 


this  general  price  increase,  animal 
products  are  favored  over  crops.  Fur- 
thermore, beef  and  veal  have  received 
larger  price  increases  than  hogs,  in 
the  interest  of  balancing  meat  sup- 
plies; malting  barley,  corn  for  use 
as  grain,  potatoes,  and  some  other 
crops  have  received  more  than  aver- 
age increases  in  price,  to  stimulate 
their  production;  and  rye  is  favored 
by  a  higher  rise  than  wheat. 

Taxes.  A  rise  in  the  agricultural 
tax  level  will  sweep  away  some — 
probably  much — of  the  benefits  pro- 
ducers gain  from  the  higher  prices. 
Each  collective  is  assessed  a  certain 
percentage  of  its  income — which  in- 
cludes its  gross  receipts,  plus  the  value 
of  the  goods  distributed  to  its  mem- 
bers, minus  the  allocations  it  makes 
to  its  operating  fund.  The  former 
assessment  rate  was  2  percent  for  all 
collectives;  the  new  rates  depend  on 
the  production  zone  where  the  collec- 
tive is  located — 1  percent  in  the 
mountain  zone.  3  percent  in  the  po- 
tato zone,  and  7  percent  in  the  sugar 
beet  zone. 

For  the  few  remaining  private  farm- 
ers, taxes  are  based,  as  in  the  past, 
on  production  norms  established  by 
the  government.  The  new  tax  law 
raises  these  norms  markedly,  but  the 
difference  is  reported  to  be  covered 
by  the  price  rises. 

Machinery  Sales.  Following  the 
example  set  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Czech  Government  last  year  began  to 
sell  the  machinery  pool  of  the  STS 
to  the  collectives,  at  prices  reported 
to  have  averaged  25  percent  below 
value.  By  the  end  of  the  year  about 
half  the  stock  had  been  sold  and  the 
completion  date  set  for  this  summer. 
The  STS  will  be  retained  for  repair- 
ing machinery,  replacing  spare  parts, 
and  training  workers  to  operate  the 
equipment  on  the  collective  farms.  Au- 
thorities believe,  and  probably  rightly 
so,  that  collectives  will  be  able  to 
make  better  use  of  the  machinery 
when  it  is  under  their  control  than 
when  they  were  renting  it  and  the 
sen-ices  of  operators  from  the  STS. 

Mergers  and  Wages.  Along 
with  the  first  transfers  of  machinery 
from  the  STS  came  a  decision  to 
push  the  merging  of  collectives  into 
bigger  units,  supposedly  more  able  to 
enjoy  the   advantages  of  large-scale 
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production.  By  the  end  of  March, 
a  sixth  of  the  collectives,  or  2,096 
units,  had  merged  to  become  877.  The 
average  size  of  the  new  units  is  1,550 
acres  of  agricultural  land  as  against 
the  country  average  of  about  1,000 
acres  for  collectives.  Many  of  the 
new  farms  exceed  2,500  acres.  In  this 
process,  special  attention  was  given 
to  combining  weaker  collectives  with 
successful  ones. 

Some  of  the  collective  units  have 
switched  to  paying  their  workers  fixed 
wages  instead  of  on  the  basis  of  work 
units.  The  work  unit  system  of  com- 
puting wages  was  not  only  excessively 
complicated  but  also  a  source  of  mis- 
trust; many  peasants  could  not  com- 
prehend it.  However,  the  payment 
of  fixed  wages  brings  the  collective 
a  step  closer  to  the  state  farm  (an 
ultimate  aim  of  communism). 

Agricultural  Investment.  Now 
that  most  of  Czechoslovakia's  agricul- 
ture is  socialized,  forced  collectiviza- 
tion drives  will  no  longer  hamper 
farm  output;  but  socialist  farming 
needs  many  improvements  to  reach 
a  more  acceptable  level  of  efficiency. 
The  impending  5-year  plan  calls  for 
a  52-percent  increase  in  agricultural 
investment  to  make  up  for  the  in- 
adequate level  of  inputs  in  the  pre- 
vious period.  Of  the  total,  about 
40  percent  will  be  spent  on  machinery 
and  fertilizer  and  32  percent  on  con- 
structing farm  buildings,  all  for  the 
collectives  and  state  farms.  Another 
20  percent  is  earmarked  for  soil  im- 
provement, mainly  the  drainage  of 
470,000  acres  of  swamp  and  the  ad- 
dition of  irrigation  to  400,000  acres. 

If  these  input  plans  are  carried 
out,  they  could  have  a  marked  impact 
on  Czech  farm  production.  Especially 
important  is  mechanization,  for  the 
number  of  farm  workers  has  declined 
fully  50  percent  since  1938,  and  a 
further  decrease  is  expected. 

Czechoslovakia's  increased  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  needs  of  agriculture  seems 
to  be  shared  by  other  countries  of 
the  Soviet  Bloc.  Although  the  goals 
set  for  farm  output  in  these  countries 
have  always  been  high,  the  conditions 
created  for  reaching  these  goals  have 
been  far  less  than  satisfactory.  This 
year,  however,  all  the  Bloc's  economic 
planners  are  stressing  agriculture. 


New  Yugoslav  Plan 
Boosts  Farm  Output 

Yugoslavia's  new  Five  Year  Plan 
for  Economic  Development,  1961-65, 
has  already  been  tentatively  outlined, 
and,  according  to  the  Yugoslav  press, 
a  further  increase  in  production  for 
all  branches  of  agriculture  is  planned. 
Meat  and  sugar  beets  are  scheduled  for 
the  highest  increases. 

By  1965,  state  farms,  collectives, 
and  various  types  of  cooperatives  are 
to  account  for  70  percent  of  total 
production.  Also,  90  percent  of  the 
agricultural  market  supplies  will  be 
furnished  by  this  socialist  sector. 

The  plan  also  anticipates  a  further 
decrease — from  50  to  about  41  per- 
cent— in  the  ratio  of  agricultural  pop- 
ulation to  total  population.  (Before 
World  War  II  it  was  77  percent.) 
This  decrease  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  a  continued  movement  of  the  rural 
population  to  newly  created  urban 
jobs,  which  are  expected  to  employ 
an  annual  average  of  about  200,000 
new  workers.  Industries  necessary  to 
agriculture  are  to  be  emphasized.  Trac- 
tor production  will  be  increased  three 
times;  fertilizer  production,  five  times. 
Food  processing  will  be  doubled.  In- 
creased consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  standard  of  living.  Important 
changes  in  personal  consumption  are 
expected,  particularly  in  the  quality 
and  composition  of  the  diet. 


Large  Coffee  Harvest 

( Continued  from  page  4 ) 

only  natural  in  a  product  grown  in 
more  than  50  countries  under  a  wide 
range  of  climatic  conditions.  More- 
over, markets  of  the  world  have  type 
preferences,  which  limit  acceptance  of 
other  coffees.  Further,  practically  all 
of  the  world  coffee  crop  is  grown  in 
the  lesser  developed  countries,  and 
storage  and  handling  of  surpluses  may 
severely  strain  the  resources  of  many 
countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
willingness  of  consumer  countries  to 
endorse  the  objectives  of  the  Coffee 
Agreement  and  participate  in  the 
Study  Group  should  serve  as  a  strong 
moral  force,  showing  that  coffee  im- 
porters are  important  trading  partners 
with  a  keen  interest  in  the  many 
problems  of  the  coffee  producers. 


Chile  Will  Expand 
Land  Reform  Program 

As  part  of  its  general  program  to 
increase  self-sufficiency  in  food  output 
and  reduce  farm  imports,  Chile  has 
passed  a  law  accelerating  land  reform 
and  colonization  activities. 

The  law  permits  the  President, 
through  the  Colonization  Bank — a 
semigovernmental  agency — to  expro- 
priate private  lands  for  colonization 
when  it  is  determined  that  owners 
are  not  utilizing  them  effectively.  Land 
under  intensive  cultivation  is  exempt. 
Owners  of  land  subject  to  expropria- 
tion will  be  allowed  to  keep  750  to 
1,250  acres  depending  on  the  area 
in  which  their  land  happens  to  be 
located,  plus  125  acres  for  each  son. 
The  move  could  open  to  subdivision 
and  resettlement  more  than  half  of 
Chile's  farm  lands  now  in  large  hold- 
ings exceeding  7,000  acres. 

The  law  also  provides  for  reorgan- 
izing and  expanding  the  powers  of 
the  Colonization  Bank.  It  will  have 
sole  responsibility  for:  (1)  coloniza- 
tion of  both  government-owned  and 
expropriated  lands;  (2)  subdividing 
large  tracts  and  consolidating  small 
parcels  into  economic  sized  units;  and 
(3)  providing  credit  to  colonists  to 
buy  implements  and  to  their  coopera- 
tives for  purchasing  machinery  and 
equipment.  Further,  the  Colonization 
Bank  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
international  organizations  for  settle- 
ment of  immigrants. 

Colonists  will  be  selected  on  a  point 
system  based  on  years  as  a  farm  work- 
er, types  of  farm  experience,  degrees 
in  agriculture,  number  of  sons,  and 
size  of  initial  payment  which  each 
can  make.  They  will  be  given  a  max- 
imum of  30  years  to  pay  for  the  land 
and  it  will  be  free  of  taxes  for  the 
first  3  years. 

Increased  self-sufficiency  of  agricul- 
ture is  an  important  goal  in  Chile's 
economic  stabilization  program.  The 
land  reform  program  with  its  ex- 
panded irrigation,  increased  farm 
credit,  extension  of  roads  for  farm-to- 
market  travel,  and  other  aids  contem- 
plated under  both  agricultural  and 
transportation  development  programs, 
could  bring  about  important  changes 
in  the  farm  organization  and  in  the 
patterns  of  Chilean  agriculture. 
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Constructing  one  of  the  big  regulators  across  the  main  canal  of  Sudan's  Managil 
Irrigation  Scheme.    Latest  World  Bank  loan  will  help  complete  the  Scheme  by  1962. 


World  Bank  Loans  To  Aid  Irrigation 
In  Sudan  and  Agriculture  in  Peru 


Late  in  June  the  World  Bank  an- 
nounced two  loans  equivalent  to  $20.5 
million  which  will  aid  the  agricul- 
tural development  of  two  countries- — ■ 
Sudan  and  Peru.  The  Sudan  loan 
amounts  to  SI 5.5  million  and  is  ear- 
marked for  irrigation,  specifically  the 
completion  of  the  Managil  Irrigation 
Scheme.  The  Peru  loan  of  S5  million 
will  be  used  for  importing  livestock, 
farm  machinery,  fencing  materials,  and 
equipment  for  land  improvement,  irri- 
gation, and  processing  plants. 

The  Sudan  covers  an  area  of  about 
1  million  square  miles  and  has  a  pop- 
ulation estimated  to  be  between  11 
million  and  12  million.  The  economy 
is  based  largely  on  agriculture,  and 
agricultural  products  account  for  al- 
most all  the  country's  exports.  While 
most  of  the  population  depends  on 
the  land  for  a  living,  only  a  relatively 
small  area — some  17  million  acres- 
is  under  cultivation.  However,  the 
country  has  some  185  million  acres 
with  soils  and  climate  suitable  for 
some  type  of  farming;  the  rest  is 
largely  arid  or  covered  with  tropical 
forests. 

Irrigated  farmlands  —  2.7  million 
acres — are  economically  by  far  the 


most  important  in  Sudan;  they  pro- 
duce about  two-fifths  of  the  total  farm 
output  and  two-thirds  of  the  total 
value  of  exports.  The  largest  irriga- 
tion project  is  located  on  the  fertile 
plain  between  the  Blue  and  White 
Nile  Rivers,  where  nearly  1  million 
acres  of  land  have  been  irrigated  and 
operated  under  the  Gezira  Scheme  for 
over  20  years.  Earnings  from  pro- 
duction not  only  cover  costs  of  opera- 
tion but  have  repaid  the  investment 
and  given  the  farmers  a  standard  of 
living  far  above  the  national  average. 

The  Managil  Scheme  to  irrigate  an 
additional  830,000  acres  in  this  area 
is  an  extension  of  the  Gezira  Scheme 
and  is  patterned  on  it.  Since  1957, 
when  work  began  on  the  Managil 
Scheme,  the  Sudanese  Government  has 
financed  from  its  own  resources  the 
development  of  585,000  acres.  Nearly 
28,000  farmers  are  already  settled  and 
cultivating  the  land  where  previously 
there  had  been  only  patches  of  low- 
yielding  grain  crops  and  limited  graz- 
ing for  cattle.  When  the  Scheme  is 
completed  in  1962,  there  will  be  room 
for  22,000  more  farmers  and  their 
families;  and  the  production  of  cot- 
ton on  the  newly  irrigated  lands  is 


expected  to  result  in  a  10-percent 
yearly  increase  in  the  value  of  Sudan's 
agricultural  output. 

The  major  works  still  to  be  under- 
taken consist  of  about  160  miles  of 
major  canals  and  a  distribution  net- 
work of  minor  canals  and  laterals 
covering  several  thousand  miles.  About 
140  miles  of  branch  lines  to  the  Ge- 
zira Light  Railways  system  will  be 
built  to  serve  the  newly  irrigated  area, 
and  about  60  diesel  locomotives  and 
900  freight  cars  will  be  added  to  the 
system.  The  number  of  cotton  gins 
installed  in  the  area  will  be  increased 
30  percent. 

The  loan  to  Peru  is  the  third  $5- 
million  loan  and  it  goes  to  the  Banco 
de  Fomento  Agropecuario  del  Peru  to 
provide  the  foreign  exchange  needed 
to  continue  the  Banco's  agricultural 
development  program.  Specifically,  the 
loan  will  help  to  finance  credits  for 
improvement  of  irrigation  facilities 
and  more  effective  use  of  water  on 
some  100,000  acres  of  land  now  un- 
der partial  irrigation.  It  will  also 
permit  the  country  to  import  about 
500  tractors  plus  equipment  and  over 
1,000  head  of  breeding  stock,  both 
cattle  and  sheep;  to  erect  1,560  miles 
of  fencing;  and  to  develop  a  further 
15,000  acres  of  plantation  crops.  Rub- 
ber, tea,  and  coffee  processing  plants 
will  be  established  too. 

Most  of  the  investment  from  the 
previous  loans  has  been  made  for  the 
production  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  milk 
in  the  Pacific  coastal  areas,  and  for 
plantation  crops,  such  as  coffee,  cocoa, 
tea,  rubber,  and  bananas,  in  the  high- 
lands of  the  Andes  and  in  the  Ama- 
zon region  east  of  the  Andes.  During 
the  3-year  period  1955-58,  the  value 
of  cotton  exports  rose  from  an  annual 
average  of  $72  million  to  $76  million, 
sugar  from  $34  million  to  $39  mil- 
lion, and  coffee  from  $5  million  to 
$12  million.  During  that  time  there 
were  also  import  savings  through  in- 
creased production  of  milk  and  tea. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  previous  loans, 
the  goods  financed  by  the  current 
one,  except  for  livestock,  will  be  im- 
ported and  sold  through  regular  trade 
channels.  The  Banco  Agropecuario 
will  extend  credit  to  farmers  for  that 
purpose.  The  Banco  itself  will  import 
livestock  for  distribution  to  farmers. 
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Israel  s  Poultry  Industry 

After  a  decade  of  unprecedented  growth,  the  industry  is  having  mar- 
keting difficulties  and,  consequently,  may  have  to  curtail  production. 


Photos  by  Isaac  Berez 

Elderly  Israeli  collects  eggs  at  kibbutz.  Many  older  persons  are  attracted  to 
poultry  farming   because  the  work   is   lighter  than  that  of  other  farm  enterprises. 


Israel's  poultry  industry,  which 
grew  from  practically  nothing  in  1948 
to  phenomenal  proportions  in  1959, 
is  now  doing  an  about-face.  Over- 
expansion  has  caused  marketing  prob- 
lems, with  the  result  that  Israel's  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  and  its  Poultry 
Marketing  Board  are  now  proposing 
that  the  output  of  both  eggs  and  poul- 
try meat  be  leveled  off,  or  even  cut. 

In  1949,  Israel  produced  about  250 
million  eggs  and  6,000  metric  tons 
of  poultry   meat.     Ten   years  later, 


Grocer  C.  Chappell,  U.S.  Agricultural 
Attache'  in  Israel,  sent  material  and  pic- 
tures for  the  two  articles  shown  here. 


egg  output  had  almost  reached  the 
billion  mark,  and  poultry  meat  pro- 
duction topped  40,000  tons.  Con- 
sumption also  rose  during  this  period. 
In  1958,  the  Israelis  were  eating  350 
eggs  and  35  pounds  of  poultry  meat 
per  person,  compared  with  235  eggs 
and  4  pounds  of  poultry  in  1949. 

Poultry  as  a  commercial  enterprise 
was  introduced  into  Israel  by  immi- 
grants. The  local  citizens  had  not  con- 
sidered chickens  profitable  and  the 
few  primitive  birds  in  the  villages 
were  not  very  productive. 

To  develop  the  industry,  breeds 
were  brought  from  abroad.    Most  of 


the  layers  are  White  Leghorn,  while 
the  chicken  breeds  are  mainly  Cor- 
nish, Wentness,  White  Rock,  and 
New  Hampshire,  with  some  Leghorn 
crosses.  Equipment  and  facilities  are 
modern  and  the  work  of  the  farmers 
light.  This  has  attracted  many  mid- 
dle-aged people  to  poultry  farming. 

As  the  industry  expanded,  it  faced 
a  crisis  in  1957.  A  shortage  of  feed 
following  the  Sinai  Campaign  in  1956 
drove  farmers  to  slaughter  large  num- 
bers of  birds,  which  in  turn,  brought 
on  a  shortage  of  poultry  meat  and 
eggs  in  1957.  Rationing  and  black 
market  activities  followed. 

To  fight  this  crisis,  the  Eggs  and 
Poultry  Marketing  Board  was  formed. 
It  was  composed  of  producers,  repre- 
sentatives of  marketing  organizations, 
and  government  officials.  They  worked 
together  to  stabilize  and  expand  the 
industry,  and  to  handle  production 
and  marketing  problems.  The  gov- 
ernment subsidized  the  prices  of  eggs 
for  export  and  assured  poultry  farm- 
ers of  a  steady  supply  of  feeds. 

As  a  result  of  these  actions,  the 
industry  boomed.  Egg  production  rose 
41  percent  and  poultry  meat,  54  per- 
cent in  1958  alone.  The  following 
year  output  continued  to  climb,  but 
the  industry's  problems  were  not  all 
ended.  Increased  production  brought 
a  new  set  of  headaches.  Consumption 
could  not  keep  up  with  production, 
particularly  for  eggs.  The  domestic 
market  was  saturated,  and  the  country 
turned  to  exports. 

In  1959,  Israel  became  a  major 
exporter  of  shell  eggs,  shipping  main- 

( Continued  on  Page  18) 


Eggs  are  sized  by  machine  and  boxed  for  the  Israeli  market. 
Israelis  eat  more  eggs  per  person  annually  than  Americans. 


Israeli  housewife  buys  fresh  chicken  off  the  hook  in  local 
market.  In  1959  country's  poultry  output  totaled  40,000  tons. 


Israel-U.S.  Soybean  Market 

The  marker  for  U.S.  soybeans  in  Israel  has  expanded  rapidly  in  the 
last  5  years.    Trade  is  now  valued  at  nearly  $16  million  annually. 


In  1959,  Israel  bought  nearly  7 
million  bushels  of  U.S.  soybeans  for 
over  SI 5  million.  Of  this  amount, 
nearly  5  million  bushels  were  crushed 
for  use  at  home,  making  Israel  the 
biggest  per  capita  market  for  U.S. 
soybeans.  In  addition,  the  country 
imported  6,000  tons  of  U.S.  cotton- 
seed oil  and  2,000  tons  of  soybean 
oil  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  480, 
all  of  which  was  used  at  home. 

The  1959  shipments  of  soybeans 
were  about  double  the  quantity  bought 
in  1958  and  six  times  the  level  of 
purchases  5  years  ago.  This  year, 
Israel  is  again  expected  to  import  $15 
million  to  S16  million  worth  of  U.S. 
soybeans,  totaling  about  30  percent 
of  all  U.S.  farm  exports  to  Israel. 
Some  S5  million  worth  will  be  bought 
with  funds  provided  as  economic  as- 
sistance under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  and  the  remainder  will  be  straight 
commercial  purchases  for  dollars. 

For  a  small  country  of  only  2  mil- 
lion people,  these  are  large  purchases. 
But  Israel's  agricultural  resources  are 
not  adequate  to  support  its  people. 
Although  rainfall,  an  important  fac- 
tor, varies  from  20  to  30  inches  a 
year  in  the  central  and  northern  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  it  is  very  low 
in  the  south  limiting  the  amount  of 
land  that  can  be  cultivated.  Conse- 
quently, Israel  has  developed  an  in- 
tensive agriculture  not  well  suited  to 
growing  oilseed  crops;  most  of  its 


indigenous  oil  is  from  cottonseed  and 
olives.  These,  however,  supply  only 
about  a  seventh  of  the  country's  fats 
and  oils  needs  and  an  even  smaller 
proportion  of  high  protein  feeds. 
Also,  although  cottonseed  output  is 
rising  rapidly,  olive  oil  production  ap- 
pears to  be  trending  downward. 

To  fill  this  gap  between  production 
and  consumption,  the  Israelis  are 
using  U.S.  soybean  oil.  About  17 
shiploads  of  soybeans  are  received  in 
bulk  at  Haifa  port  each  year  and 
are  shipped  to  the  country's  five  or 
six  major  crushing  plants  where  oil 
is  extracted  by  small  but  efficient  sol- 
vent extraction  methods. 

Last  year,  Israeli  oil  mills  crushed 
nearly  2l/2  bushels  of  U.S.  soybeans 
per  person  for  use  at  home — far  more 
than  the  per  capita  use  of  U.S.  soy- 
beans in  any  other  important  consum- 
ing country  in  Europe  or  Asia.  Israel's 
per  capita  consumption  of  edible  vege- 
table oils  and  butter  is  about  40 
pounds  a  year — a  very  high  rate  for 
that  area  of  the  world.  Almost  half 
of  the  country's  per  person  consump- 
tion— about  18  pounds — is  in  the 
form  of  liquid  edible  oil,  mostly  soy- 
bean. The  remainder  is  margarine  and 
butter,  with  margarine  outselling  but- 
ter by  about  4  pounds  to  1. 

Soybean  oil  is  widely  advertised  and 
used  as  a  salad  oil.  It  is  sold  to 
the  consumer  in  bottles  of  about  20l/2 
ounces  at  a  price  equal  to  35  U.S. 


cents.  Most  other  oils — except  olive 
— sell  at  only  slightly  higher  prices, 
but  are  in  much  less  demand. 

In  addition  to  home  use,  Israel 
exports  some  soybean  oil.  These  oil 
exports,  which  earn  valuable  foreign 
exchange  for  Israel,  are  from  imported 
soybeans  crushed  in  Israel.  Shipments 
this  year  are  expected  to  reach  10,000 
tons.  Most  will  go  to  Western  Eu- 
rope, but  the  Israeli  industry  has  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  soybean  oil  in 
a  number  of  small  countries  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  where  this  prod- 
uct had  not  been  known  before.  A 
preference  for  soybean  oil  is  now  be- 
ing established  in  these  countries, 
indicating  a  broader  world  market  for 
soybean  oil  in  the  future. 

Soybean  meal,  too,  is  important  to 

Modern  silo  at  Haifa  has  storage  capac- 
ity for  20,000  metric  tons  of  soybeans. 

<  ourtesy  Soybean  Council 


U.S.  soybeans  are  processed  in  Israeli  plants,  which  produce  edi-  Israeli  grocery  clerk  sells  bottled  soybean  oil  at  a  moderate 

ble  oil  for  home  use  and  soybean  meal  for  the  poultry  industry.  price.     Soybean   oil    is   the    country's    leading    oil    for  salads. 


Israel.  Without  it,  the  country's  poul- 
try and  egg  industry  could  not  have 
reached  its  present  high  level  of  effi- 
ciency. The  average  Israeli  eats  about 
350  eggs  a  year — almost  double  the 
level  of  5  years  ago.  And  his  poultry 
meat  consumption  of  35  pounds — 
among  the  highest  in  the  world — is 
about  four  times  that  of  5  years  ago. 
Further,  Israel  is  able  to  export  about 
three  eggs  for  every  seven  it  consumes 
at  home.  The  poultry  industry  uses 
the  bulk  of  the  soybean  meal  pro- 
duced in  the  country. 

Many  of  the  recent  technical  ad- 
vances in  the  handling  of  soybeans 
and  processing  of  soybeans  into  prod- 
ucts can  be  attributed  to  the  Soybean 
Council  of  America.  This  group  is 
cooperating  with  the  USDA  in  devel- 
oping the  market  for  U.S.  soybeans 
in  Israel. 


Israel's  Poultry  Industry 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

ly  to  West  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe.  By  the 
end  of  last  year's  marketing  season, 
foreign  sales  had  reached  286  million 
eggs,  and  in  the  first  half  of  the 
current  season,  they  soared  to  207 
million.  Under  the  terms  of  a  Pub- 
lic Law  480  agreement  with  the 
United  States,  the  Israeli  Government 
only  subsidizes  exports  up  to  300  mil- 
lion eggs,  and  it  looks  as  if  this  sea- 
son's sales  could  easily  top  this  mark. 

Exports,  however,  cannot  absorb  all 
the  surplus,  and  stocks  cannot  be  held 
indefinitely.  Further,  the  artificial 
means  of  maintaining  price  levels 
through  subsidies  cannot  go  on  with- 
out considerable  aid  from  the  gov- 
ernment. To  prevent  the  collapse  of 
the  market,  the  government  plans  to 
restrict  production  by  setting  regional 
quotas  and  by  other  administrative 
means.  It  will  buy  up  a  million  laying 
hens,  thereby  reducing  the  laying 
population,  and  will  restrict  hatching 
to  specified  periods  of  the  year. 

To  what  extent  these  plans  will 
succeed  will  depend  on  how  success- 
fully the  government  is  able  to  nego- 
tiate with  producers.  But  even  if 
these  cutbacks  take  place,  any  de- 
crease in  established  areas  will  prob- 
ably be  partially  offset  by  expansion 
on  new  settlements. 


PRODUCTION 
NEWS 

At  a  recent  Soviet  Bloc  agricultural 
conference  in  Moscow,  the  satellite 
countries  were  instructed  to  expand 
their  grain  production  in  order  to  be- 
come more  self-sufficient.  Russia's 
home  needs  have  been  rising  swiftly 
because  of  population  growth  and 
planned  expansion  in  livestock  output. 
Thus,  the  USSR  apparently  would  pre- 
fer that  the  satellites  be  less  of  a  drain 
on  its  grain  supplies. 

Greece  is  planning  three  new  beet 
sugar  factories  with  a  combined  capac- 
ity equal  to  the  country's  total  sugar 
needs.  Two  of  the  plants  are  expected 
to  be  in  operation  by  1963.  The  third 
will  be  a  little  later.  When  all  three 
are  operating,  contracts  will  be  lim- 
ited to  estimated  annual  needs  to  avoid 
possible  surplus  sugar  production. 

Australia's  1959-60  rice  crop  may 
set  a  new  record  of  295  million 
pounds  (rough).  Highly  satisfactory 
growing  conditions  are  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  increase  which  is  10 
million  pounds  above  the  previous 
record  in  1958.  Australian  marketing 
authorities  are  concerned  over  pos- 
sible overproduction,  and  are  investi- 
gating such  alternatives  as  cotton. 

Severe  drought  has  caused  a  9-per- 
cent drop  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa's  I960  corn  crop.  A  record 
harvest  had  been  expected,  but  the 
drought,  beginning  in  January,  re- 
duced prospects  sharply.  Estimates 
now  show  a  1 30-million-bushel  crop. 

At  present,  Yugoslavia  expects  to 
reach  its  planned  production  goal  for 
bread  grains  in  I960.  If  the  4-mil- 
lion-ton  planned  crop  is  realized, 
Yugoslavia  will  be  self-sufficient  in 
bread  grains  for  the  second  consecu- 
tive year  in  the  last  decade.  Also,  it 
is  going  ahead  with  expansion  plans 
for  1961.  Area  planted  to  high-yield- 
ing wheat  varieties  will  be  expanded, 
and  more  farm  machinery  and  fertil- 
izer will  be  used. 

The  Central  Food  Technological 
Research  Institute  of  India  is  design- 


ing a  10-ton  plant  to  extract  high- 
grade  edible  oil  from  rice  bran.  The 
Institute  has  evolved  a  new  process 
of  recovering  the  oil  by  solvent  ex- 
traction using  industrial  alcohol — a 
byproduct  of  the  Indian  sugar  indus- 
try. Rice  bran  oil  is  rich  in  vitamins 
and  is  suitable  both  as  a  cooking  and 
a  salad  oil;  it  can  be  hydrogenated  to 
produce  vanaspati. 

Kenya's  coffee  industry  has  received 
a  grant  equal  to  $59,458  from  the 
Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
Funds  to  aid  research  in  berry  dis- 
ease and  leaf  rust — the  two  major 
fungal  diseases  of  coffee.  The  grant 
will  meet  half  the  expected  expenses 
over  the  next  2  years.  The  other  half 
will  be  met  by  Kenya's  Coffee  Board 
under  its  research  expansion  program. 

Queensland,  Australia,  has  passed 
a  law  to  bring  poultry  processing  un- 
der direct  governmental  supervision. 
Slaughterhouses  in  all  districts  where 
poultry  are  raised  commercially  will 
be  licensed  according  to  set  standards. 
An  annual  license  fee  and  inspection 
fees  will  provide  funds  for  inspecting 
poultry  processed  for  table  use.  The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Stock 
feels  this  step  forward  will  mean  bet- 
ter quality  poultry,  more  consumer 
confidence  in  the  products,  and  in- 
creased sales  for  the  producers. 

Uruguay,  in  an  effort  to  decrease 
its  dependence  on  imports,  is  encour- 
aging suger  bee!  production.  Prices 
for  1960-61  crop  beets  will  be  nearly 
double  those  paid  for  the  1959-60 
crop.  Although  domestic  production 
has  been  rising  in  recent  years,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  country's  needs 
have  been  supplied  through  imports. 
The  1959-60  season — just  completed 
—was  marked  by  excessive  and  pro- 
longed rains  which  were  unfavorable 
to  sugar  beets,  from  which  most  of 
Uruguay's  sugar  is  made. 

Unfavorable  weather  seriously  af- 
fected India's  1959-60  sesame  seed 
crop.  Output,  placed  at  439,000  short 
tons  from  5.5  million  acres,  was  down 
25  percent  from  1958-59  production 
despite  a  10,000-acre  increase  in 
planted  area. 


Note.  July  1960  issue,  p.  5,  center  column, 
beginning  7th  line  from  the  bottom  of  the 
page  should  read  as  follows:  "parties  agree 
to.  The  items  on  this  list  .  .  .  end  of  the" 
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Wheat  Utilization  Committee  Meets 

— and  reviews  report  of  its  technical  mission  to  Asia 


This  July,  the  Wheat  Utilization 
Mission,  first  project  of  the  Wheat 
Utilization  Committee  set  up  at  the 
Food  for  Peace  Conference  last  year, 
reported  to  the  Committee  on  its  fact- 
finding trip  to  India  and  Indonesia. 
The  Committee,  made  up  of  represen- 
tatives from  the  first  major  wheat- 
exporting  countries — Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  France,  and  the  United 
States — and  from  FAO.  has  the  task 
of  promoting  the  more  effective  use 
of  wheat  surpluses  for — 

•  feeding  hungry  people  in  less 
developed  nations, 

•  helping  those  nations  become 
more  fully  developed, 


•  and  thus  eventually  creating  new 
and  bigger  commercial  markets  for 
wheat. 

As  the  Committee  had  proposed, 
the  Mission  first  obtained  background 
information  in  Japan  on  experience 
with  market  development  programs 
for  wheat  and  methods  of  using  sur- 
plus farm  commodities  to  aid  in  eco- 
nomic development.  It  then  spent  4 
weeks  in  India,  and  finished  its  sched- 
ule with  Indonesia. 

The  Mission's  report  outlined  In- 
dia's need  for  substantial  imports  of 
food  grains,  to  maintain  and  gradually 
increase  present  consumption  levels. 
It  stressed  India's  need  too  for  ex- 


ternal assistance  in  meeting  food  re- 
quirements. The  Committee  noted  the 
Mission's  findings  on  ways  in  which 
concessional  supplies  of  wheat  might 
help  India  improve  nutritional  levels 
and  carry  forward  its  economic  devel- 
opment program.  The  Committee 
also  recognized  India's  need  to  in- 
crease its  food  grain  production  and 
build  up  reasonable  reserves. 

The  Mission's  report  indicated 
some  potential  in  Indonesia  for  in- 
creased use  of  wheat  beyond  commer- 
cial imports,  and  the  Committee  de- 
cided to  keep  Indonesia  informed  of 
member  countries'  programs  for  sup- 
ply wheat  on  concessional  terms. 


Like  the  grain  stored  on  this  village  roof,  two-thirds  of  India's  To  handle  wheat  imports,  India  is  constructing  new  dock  facili- 

cereals  and  pulses  are  consumed  locally,  not  entering  the  trade.  ties.    Mission  views  site  of  silo-elevator  in  Kidderpore  Docks. 


August  1960 
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Uruguay  Frees 
Tallow  Imports 

Uruguay  has  decreed  that  tallow 
may  be  imported  free  of  any  sur- 
charges or  prior  deposits.  In  recent 
months,  soap  manufacturers  have  be- 
gun to  import  tallow  because  of 
reduced  domestic  supplies.  Since  De- 
cember, 1,045  metric  tons  have  been 
bought  from  Argentina,  and  a  1,000- 
ton  shipment  from  the  United  States 
was  delivered  in  May.  Soap  makers 
expect  tallow  imports  to  reach  6,000 
tons  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
United  States  may  gain  a  substantial 
share  of  this  market. 

U.S.  Ships  Largest  Share 
Of  Malay  Poultry  Imports 

In  1959,  for  the  third  consecutive 
year,  the  United  States  was  the  pri- 
mary source  of  frozen  poultry  to  the 
Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore. 


Singapore  and  Malaya  have  imported 
about  1  million  pounds  of  poultry 
annually  for  the  past  5  years.  The 
U.S.  share  has  been  gaining  each  year 
and  reached  57  percent  in  1959-  But 
Malaya's  total  poultry  consumption 
will  probably  have  to  expand  for  U.S. 
sales  to  continue  to  climb. 

Most  retail  buyers  of  imported  fro- 
zen poultry  are  Europeans  and  other 
Westerners  located  in  Malaya.  They 
are  willing  to  pay  the  premium  prices 
the  high  quality  birds  command. 

Danish  Cattle  Cooperative 
Aids  Breeding  Stock  Sales 

Danish  farm  organizations  and  pri- 
vate exporters  have  established  an  or- 
ganization to  expand  and  promote 
breeding  cattle  exports.  If  the  new 
group — called  Breedania — can  over- 
come or  prevent  difficulties  between 


individual  exporters  of  breeding  cattle, 
Denmark  may  become  an  even  strong- 
er competitor  in  breeding  cattle  mar- 
kets, primarily  in  Europe.  Efforts  will 
also  be  made  to  expand  sales  to  Latin 
America. 

During  the  first  half  of  I960,  ex- 
ports of  Danish  dairy  breeding  cattle 
were  expected  to  reach  10,000  head. 
The  largest  share  was  destined  for 
Yugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia.  Other 
buyers  included  Italy,  Greece,  Leba- 
non, West  German)-,  and  Rumania. 

Present  demand  for  Danish  breed- 
ing cattle  appears  to  exceed  the  sup- 
ply. Poland  is  expected  to  become 
a  buyer  soon,  and  agricultural  im- 
provement efforts  in  the  Common 
Market  area  will  probably  improve  de- 
mand from  that  source. 

New  Zealanders  Enjoy 
Dates  from  California 

Recently  California  exporters  made 
a  small  trial  shipment  of  unpitted 
dates  to  New  Zealand.  They  were 
very  well  received  by  New  Zealand 
consumers,  although,  in  the  past,  New 
Zealand  housewives  have  resisted  buy- 
ing unpitted  dates.  A  new  order  three 
times  larger  than  the  original  ship- 
ment is  reported  to  have  been  placed. 
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